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For the First Time a Definitive peasat 
Translation of Scandinavian Tales 


“cP A HE first truly definitive, complete translation into English of that great 
collection of ancient Scandinavian tales of gods and heroes which has 
been known for centuries as the Poetic Edda or the Elder Edda. 

The Voluspo, which is both the Norse story of creation and the prophecy of 
the ultimate catastrophe that is to overwhelm the universe, is one of the most 
remarkable utterances in all literature. To what degree these Lays of the Gods 
might properly be termed the Bible of the Northern Pagans it would be folly 
to conjecture; but no one reading Hovamol can doubt but that its ethical teach- 
ings were regarded as a guide to conduct, as there can be little doubt but that 
the creation story of the Voluspo lent its sombre coloring to Norse life and 
thought.” 
Percy Hutcuinson in The New York Times. 
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“It is a pleasure to record that in the delightful volume issued by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, Mr. Henry Adams Bellows has satisfied in a masterly 
way the want which the general reader and the scholar alike have so long felt. 
He has given us a rendering of the entire Poetic Edda in as good an imitation 
of the original metres as could well be expected; he has been faithful to the 
often difficult texts; he has transmuted the vigorous imagery and the dramatic 
force of the Old Norse into modern English so extremely well that no one 
hereafter can have an excuse for remaining ignorant of one of the most interest- 
ing collections of verse that have ever been put together. I see no reason why 
this work should be superseded in our time.” 


Gorpon Hatt Geroutp in The New York Evening Post. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS 


As I tried to write for this number an 
estimate of Garborg’s place in literature, I 
remembered with pleasure the only time I 
met him. It was in a small party of friends, 
one winter evening, at the home of Professor 
Halfdan Koht, the historian, and his wife 
Fru Karen Grude Koht. They have been 
for many years closely associated with the 
Garborgs both personally and in the lands- 
maal movement. Their home, “‘Karistuen” at 
Lysaker, is a fine example of old Norwegian 
peasant architecture adapted to modern uses, 


Hvutpa GargorG In Nationa CostuME 


and it was a background that fitted Arne Gar- 
borg. 

It was shortly after his seventieth birth- 
lay, when his admirers had collected in small 
sums a money gift for him surpassing the 
Nobel prize which had just been bestowed 


m Knut Hamsun—an “unofficial Nobel 
prize,’ perhaps designed partly as a protest 
igainst those who sit in the high places of 
tlture and who had steadily passed Garborg 
by. His drama Laeraren was performed at 
the Norske Teatret and was the most inter- 
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esting and significant play I saw in a theat- 
rical season in Kristiania. Garborg was ail- 
ing and unable to be present at the perform- 
ance, but had received the deputations of 
congratulations in his home in Hvalstad. 

When I saw him in the Koht home, he was 
worn and bent, though he must always have 
been of small stature; his long frock-coat, 
which had probably never fitted him very 
well, hung loosely about him. He would 
have been an insignificant figure but for the 
splendid, broad, intellectual forehead and the 
great, luminous eyes which seemed to shine 
with the light of the spirit behind them. 
Speaking but little himself, he seemed to take 
part in the conversation with his eyes, so-that 
his silence was never oppressive. He was 
deeply interested in the fortunes of his kins- 
men on this side of the water, and I believe 
several of his brothers and sisters have made 
their home here. 

In the early summer of the same year I 
visited the Garborg home at Hvalstad. It is 
a lovely spot, encircled by low, wooded moun- 
tains, and so far from the city of Kristiania 
that it would seem quite idyllic. Nevertheless 
I was told that Garborg had gone away to 
some still quieter place where he could be 
alone and work undisturbed. The house is 
characteristically modest, but filled with pic- 
tures and other interesting things that speak 
of a rich life and many contacts. Its pre- 
siding genius, Fru Hulda Garborg, is perhaps 
the only woman in Norway who is known 
everywhere by her first name; as “ho Hulda” 
she figures in her husband’s books, and by 
that name she is called through the length and 
breadth of the land. Fru Hulda is herself a 
novelist of note and active in national move- 
ments. She has been a contributor to the 
Review. Hanna Astrup Larsen. 


GuNNAR CaRLQuistT is associated with the 
library at Lund University. HennING 
Br6cHNER is a Danish contributor. Signe 
Toxsvie will be remembered for her article 
on Nex and her survey of the new Danish 
books last year. 
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Arne Garborg 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 





HE death of Anne Garborg, on January 14, removes the last of 
the writers who made Norway’s name illustrious in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. If he is not mentioned with the 

“big four’—Ibsen, Bjérnson, Lie, and Kielland—whose names slip 

easily from the tongue whenever Norwegian literature is discussed, it 

is not because he was a lesser genius, but because he was unique and 
apart from the others, a sign of contradiction, an emblem of cleavage. 

By one faction of his country he was adored as not even Bjérnson has 

been; by the other he was ignored and even reviled. Yet at his death 

all united in doing homage to him as one of the great figures of Nor- 
way’s Golden Age. Present at his funeral were King Haakon, mem- 
bers of the government, foreign diplomats in Kristiania, and repre- 
sentatives of countless organizations all over the country, besides the 
warm personal friends who had stood by him since early youth. 
Garborg’s position in the intellectual life of Norway was deter- 
mined by the fact that he was of peasant birth, and though he became 
learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians, he chose to abide with his 
brethren. He learned to handle riksmaal—the Norwegian of the 
cities—with perfect mastery, even virtuosity, but he deliberately re- 
turned to the tongue of his childhood and wrote all but one of his great 
books in the Jandsmaal, a composite of his own Westland dialect with 
words and inflections from other peasant dialects. Thereby he be- 
came the leader of the movement to assert the peasant language as the 
only true Norwegian and to cast off all the “foreign” culture which 

Norway acquired during the centuries of union with Denmark. 

A bitter fight has raged and is still raging around the landsmaal. 

To those who live in the cities and to the descendants of the old pro- 
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fessional and official class it is not only a difficult and alien dialect, 

but to them the whole movement means a negation of culture. Bjérn- 

son—to mention the name that has been like “hoisting the Norwegian 

flag’ —regarded it as the shutting of a window that let in sunshine 

and breezes from the outside world and turning back to the Dark Ages, 

to the narrow valleys and deep forests. On the other hand, the pro- 

phets of the landsmaal think that only by thus turning back and tak- 

ing up again the thread of development which the peasants have car- 

ried unbroken from antiquity, can the modern Norwegians find them- 

selves and find the continuity in their own history. Garborg stands 

as the only writer of the first rank who has espoused the peasant cause. 

Arne Garborg was 

born in 1851 in the parish 

of Time on Jederen, 

where according to parish 

annals, his family had 

lived since 1623. The 

little strip of coast known 

as Jzderen in southwest- 

ern Norway has a charac- 

ter altogether different 

from the rest of the coun- 

try. ‘There are no moun- 

tains, only a low ridge 

Garsore’s Birru-piace, His Morner rn THe Forecrounn that shuts it off, no for- 

ests, and no deep, quiet 

fjords. A low, windswept coast opens to the western sea, with drifting 

sand dunes and strips of brown heather and pale bog, and in the foot- 

hills above are torn masses of rocks said to stand where they were hurled 

by the jotuns when they fled before Thor’s hammer. The jotuns are 

no more, but their modern descendants, the trolls, still come out at 

night, and it was easy for an imaginative little boy herding cattle to 

conjure up trolls and huldres in the shadows of the weird rock forma- 
tions. 

Jederen of old was a part of the western world. In the West- 
land lived the great sea-kings and the skalds in viking days, and from 
there the disgruntled aristocrats who had defied Harold Fair-hair 
went out to settle Iceland. Perhaps that blood-letting from war and 
emigration, together with the poverty of the soil, may have weakened 
the people. They have shown themselves in modern times less sturdy 
than the inland peasant, but also more sensitive and temperamental, 
of a subtler, keener intellect, and a more instrospective, brooding na- 
ture. In olden times the region fostered poets; in modern times It 
has produced spiritual leaders, but also religious fakirs and imposters. 

In Arne Garborg’s childhood one of the periodical waves of re- 
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ligious excitement swept over the neighborhood; lay preachers were 
hurling fire and brimstone; people went out of their minds, and some 
committed suicide. Among those who “got religion” was Eivind Gar- 
borg, the author’s father. The event completely changed the life of 
the little household which up to that time had been very happy. At 
first Arne enjoyed the family prayers, especially as he was allowed to 
lead the singing and accompany himself on an old psalmodikon. He 
thought perhaps the Lord had destined him for a parish clerk, and his 
first poems were hymns scribbled on the walls in his grandfather’s 
room. But the father’s religion grew more and more gloomy, and he 
was especially harsh with his bright, precocious eldest son—perhaps 
for the very reason that he loved him best and had great hopes for him. 

Garborg has afterwards admitted that there was something 
sound at the bottom of the Tolstoyan ideals his father had evolved for 
himself, even though they took absurd forms. Christians should return 
to the natural life of labor and frugality. They should clothe them- 
selves in the skins and wool of their sheep and eat the products of their 
own land. Coffee was taboo because, if the Lord had wanted them 
to drink it, he would have made it grow on Jederen. No one was al- 
lowed to keep another human being as a servant, but the master and mis- 
tress were themselves to be the servants of all the tramps and beggars 
they could gather under their roof. As the family was instituted by 
God, and schools by men, children were to be kept at home and taught 
by their parents. No “idle word” (the Norwegian Bible has it “un- 
necessary word’’) should be spoken, and no books were allowed except 
books of devotion. 

The edict against books was the worst. Arne persuaded the 
neighbors to bring him books from town, and these he hid under his 
clothes. He used to read at night, kneeling in front of the chest in the 
cold garret, ready to clap down the lid as soon as he heard his father’s 
step. At last he told his father that he must go away; he wanted to 
become a schoolmaster, and could not take over the gaard. To the 
father this seemed as a sign that the Lord had rejected his efforts. 
He sold the home of his fathers, and became so soul-sick by brooding 
over his troubles that at last he took his own life. Even this tragedy, 
however, could not make the son repent the step he had taken. “TI 
had to go,” he said afterwards; and he threw himself into the world of 
books and knowledge with the same grim intensity that his father had 
brought to bear on religious experiences. 

Naturally the first rebounding from the pietism at home sent 
him to the left wing of extreme radicalism. He did not long remain 
a schoolmaster, but entered the newspaper field. His brilliant, irrev- 
erent articles, which spared neither high nor low, attracted attention, 
hot only for their brutal sincerity and stinging wit, but for their grace 
and flexibility of styles. He could no doubt have had as great a career 
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as the newspaper world in Norway at that time had to offer; but he 
soon alienated the conservative element. In his restless search for 
truth, he fought the inhibitions that restrained thought and throttled 
expression. He came under the influence of Brandes, and with modern 
naturalism superimposed on his peasant directness, he wrote more 
frankly about sex than had been customary in Norway. Morality, 
he said, had been preached for two thousand years, and the sermons 
had been accompanied by such convincing arguments as the lash and 
the branding-iron, stocks and prison, shame, dishonor, and hell fire. 
Still people were immoral. Would it not be worth while to recognize 
the existence of this terrible force and try to solve the problem of turn- 
ing its potency for evil into good? “As it is written, they say Jeppe 
drinks, but they don’t say why Jeppe drinks.” Garborg’s attitude 
was that of the seeker after truth, but he was thought to advocate a 
free rein to the lusts of the flesh, and the Liberal government, which 
did not wish to be tarred with the brush of immorality, deprived him 
of his job in a government office. 

In matters of religion also he went his own way. In the days 
when a free-thinker was still, as he put it, “looked upon as one who ate 
little children,” he wrote a story defending the honest free-thinker. 
Later, when atheism had become as doctrinaire as orthodoxy used to 
be, he sickened of its “cold, flat negativism” and returned to the piety 
of his fathers. Thereby he drew on himself the contempt of Georg 
Brandes and the world dominated by that great critic. 

Garborg once wrote of himself in a letter to Jonas Lie that he had 
been born in the seventeenth century and had to go through all phases 
of modern development, including revolution, before he could arrive 
at the point where he could begin to be himself. No other Norwegian 
author reflects in the same degree the cross-currents of a turbulent 
period. Swedish critics have compared him in this respect to Strind- 
berg. The two are alike also in feeling themselves aliens in the cul- 
tured circles of their respective homelands. But while Strindberg 
was the “bond-woman’s son,” Garborg was an aristocrat. His descent 
from land-owning peasants, people who had filled their place honor- 
ably for centuries in their simple, patriarchal community, gave him 
personal poise. Though fighting for his class, he had none of Strind- 
berg’s proletarian hatred, but was imbued with broad, warm humanity. 

The most important creative works of Arne Garborg may be 
divided into two groups. The first deals with the prodigal son or 
daughter abroad, and to this group belong the four novels written in 
the period 1888 to 1891, all with the scene laid in Kristiania, Peasant 
Students (Bondestudentar ), Men (Mannfolk), With Mamma (Hjaa 
Mor), and Tired Men (Trette Mend). The books of the second 
group span over a longer time, from 1892 to 1908, and are more varied 
in form, but they have in common that they constitute a homecoming 
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to the scenes and people of Garborg’s childhood, and that their central 
theme is religion, which was the only spiritual and mental adventure 
of the people there. To this later group belong the novel Peace 
(Fred), the drama Leraren (The Teacher ), the two stories The Lost 
Father (Den burtkomne faderen) and The Son Come Home ( Heim- 
komin son), all dealing with the fortunes of the Hove family, besides 
the poetic cycle T'he Hill Innocent (Haugtussa) and its continuation, 
I Helheim. 

Peasant Students describes a phenomenon that was new in Gar- 
borg’s time, the influx of country boys into the university. It opens 
with a characteristic bit of that quiet humor with which Garborg often 
reveals the working of a naive mind struggling with great facts. 
Little Daniel Braut, the son of a peasant on Jederen, is listening to 
his father reading morning prayers, and joins in the hymn: “Behold 
ye who rise early and strive late, Why do ye struggle to grow rich? 
For God gives his beloved both raiment and food While they do 
swee-eetly slee-eep.” Daniel liked the hymn, and only wished that the 
grown up people would live after it. But no, when his father had 
closed the book and spoken the blessing, he took the boys with him 
out into the cold, raw morning to work in the heavy, muddy field. 
Daniel, after thinking it over, screwed his courage to the point of ask- 
ing why they did not live according to the hymn, and was squelched 
with another word from the sacred book, “Those that don’t work, 
shall not eat”; but when Daniel was not looking, his father winked 
to himself and said that the boy was really too clever to grub in the 
dirt; he ought to study for a minister. Thus the daring thought was 
born. 

Meanwhile Daniel reasoned it out to himself that perhaps it was 
the schoolmaster and the minister whom God so loved that he gave them 
both raiment and food while they did swee-eetly slee-eep. Although 
the schoolmaster told him that it was harder to work with your head 
than with your hands, he did not believe it. Officialdom to him was a 
great and glorious tower, rising from the schoolmaster and the sheriff 
at the bottom, through the minister and the judge and the governor, 
to the king himself who stood on top all dressed in gold. But those 
who did not belong to the tower were like the children of Israel carry- 
ing clay for Pharaoh. 

Daniel learned to study in a cold garret on an empty stomach 
with no smallest share in the radiance he had dreamed of. He learned 
to borrow from any one who would lend him a dollar—even his peasant 
pride ran in the wash—and to drown his sorrows, as did the others, in 
bad beer and worse oratory. Of the crude idealism that often hid in 
the student oratory he knew nothing; he experienced no intellectual 
awakening, and had no interest in his studies beyond the grim deter- 
mination to pass his examinations. At last he became a candidate for 
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orders, and his friends procured a small tutorship for him. For the 
rest of his life he would hang on the fringes of gentility, belonging to 
no class, and with no resources in his own mind. 

In Men Garborg describes the youths adrift in the city in the 
most difficult phase of their lives, that of sex. It is a powerful book, 
written with passion and vehemence and stark realism, but also with 
deep, warm pity. He never dwells on the pleasures of dissipation, 
but often on the aftermath of debauch, the disgust, the self-contempt, 
the quivering nerves and brown taste in the mouth. With Mamma 
is the feminine counterpart of Men, the story of a girl who struggles 
to keep her self-respect in squalid surroundings on a starvation wage. 
It is the least convincing of his books. All these three novels are 
somewhat lacking in characterization. The people do not quite live 
in their pages as individuals. We feel ourselves not so much follow- 
ing a story as reading a human document, an intimate study of cer- 
tain phases in human life vividly presented. Of the three, Peasant 
Students is the most unique and interesting. 

In Tired Men we meet the same people that have appeared in the 

three preceding novels. Gabriel Gram forms a friendship with Fanny 
Holmsen, the heroine in With Mamma. Friendship grows into love, 
but he has lost the faculty of believing in himself, in her, or in a life- 
long love, and by his blundering doubt he loses her. The love story, 
however, is only the occasion for a record of a soul in a process of dis- 
integration. The stages of world-weariness, the boredom, the futility, 
the skepticism, the agony of shattered nerves and sleeplessness, the 
hallucinations, the fear of insanity, the alternate debauch and self- 
loathing, are pictured with the same intensity and the same exhaustive 
research that Hamsun brings to bear on the sufferings of hunger. In 
form the book departs from the objective realism of the three preced- 
ing novels. It is subjective and often lyrical. “I am a tone, a single 
slender little melody which demands, demands to be harmonized. The 
musical ear of my soul is tortured to insanity by always hearing this 
thin, unison melody sounding through the desert air of existence. 
She was my harmonization, but, alas, not completely, not perfectly” 
—Gram at last finds peace in the church. The yearning to lose him- 
self in a larger harmony, which love had not satisfied, finds an answer 
in the songs and prayers that have expressed the longing of the human 
heart in ages past. 

Tired Men undoubtedly owes some of its popular success to the 
fact that it is couched in brilliant riksmaal. The landsmaal would not 
have been the appropriate garb for the sophistications of Gabriel 
Gram, and we learn with some surprise that his mother was a peasant 
girl of the Westland. It is as though the author does not trust hin- 
self to cut adrift entirely from his own early environment; but in the 
mixture of “thick peasant blood” with “thin old official fluid” he sees 
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one reason for Gram’s failure to achieve harmony in his life. 
With this book Garborg turned his back on the city. So strong 
was the longing to go back to his own that he even thought of buying 
land and becoming a farmer in his old parish, but his physician con- 
vinced him of the absurdity of the idea. Ever since their early mar- 
ried life he and Fru Gar- 
borg had owned a cottage, 
Kolbotn, in the foothills 
of Dovre, where they took 
refuge from the complica- 
tions of the city, and from 
which they have _ both 
written delightful letters. 
Their permanent home 
was near Kristiania. But, 
although he was thus 
possessed of two domi- 
ciles, he came to feel more 
and more that no place 
could spell home to him 
ee Oe Se Se except Jiederen. He be- 
gan to spend a few 
months of every year in the neighborhood of the old homestead, and 
at last acquired a cottage in the Knudahei hills where he could look 
out over the sea and feel the incessant wind without which, he says, 
no native of Jederen can feel at rest. “It reminds me that God is 
awake.” In this region he conceived and wrote his next works. 

The scene of Peace is Garborg’s own home, and its central figure 
ishis father. It is Garborg’s greatest prose work, the one in which he 
has delved most deeply into the human soul and created the most vital 
people. ‘The very first paragraphs with their low-toned description 
of the bleak coast and the eternal roar of the ocean outside attune our 
minds to the sombre tale that follows. With a few master-strokes 
the author makes us sense the people who live in the gray cottages 
huddling against the hillsides, veiled in mist and smoke. They are 
people who work hard and brood much, who till the soil and search 
the Scriptures and dream of the brightness they have never known. 

Against this background we see Enok Hove’s religious strivings. 
Norwegian superstitions of trolls and evil powers lend added dark- 
hess to a mind fuddled by German theological phrases and oriental 
brimstone imagery. He is not sure that he has gone through all the 
proper stages of conversion. Clean, straight-backed yeoman that he 
is, he can not see himself as a worm and a stinking carcass without a 
sound spot. He wonders whether he ought to commit some greater 
sin before he can receive grace. But at last he succeeds in lashing 
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himself into a consciousness of sin so acute that it drives him to sheer 
insanity. His wife and friends try to heal his soul-sickness with their 
simple faith, but it is of no avail. He feels himself bodily in the 
clutch of the devil, and finds no peace except that which awaits him at 
the bottom of the tarn. 

Peace is a dark and tragic picture of a strong, noble mind 
destroyed by its own highest aspirations. But the sombre tale is 
humanized by the homely details of everyday life in which Garborg 
shares with us his intimate knowledge of the people. Nor is it unre- 
lieved by that quiet humor which pervades all his books, a humor that 
seldom provokes a laugh or even a broad smile, but more often brings 
an inward chuckle of amused recognition. Its people are all alive. 
Enok himself with his quaint blending of the natural and the spiritual 
man; his patient, gentle drudge of a wife who had to submit to having 
all her peasant standards outraged; the bright young son spoiled by 
his father’s harshness; the neighbors all more or less critical toward 
this new intense form of religion; the gypsies whom Enok adopted 
into his household, because their reptilian ways were especially abhor- 
rent to him and therefore a proper affliction of the flesh—all these are 
a gallery of living pictures, and, in fact, largely drawn from life. The 
classic unity and simplicity of Peace is enhanced by the language which 
is so fused with the thought that no other garb would seem possible. 

Tired Men and Peace, published with an interval of only a year, 
are both the record of a soul in process of disintegration. In his next 
work Garborg throws off all the powers of darkness, and this time he 
craves the medium of verse. Haugtussa is a poetic cycle telling the 
story of a young girl who is gifted with the mystic power of seeing 
the life that surrounds human beings though they are unaware of it, 
the life of sprite and goblin and troll and elf, and of the departed 
souls who revisit the earth. It opens with a picture of homely peace, 
Gislaug and her mother sitting in their cottage with the rain beating 
on the window and the cat purring on its cushion; but there is even 
here a hint of the supernatural. As the poem moves on, the slender 
dark maiden with the dreamy eyes becomes more and more oppressed 
with the burden of her knowledge. Only once can she throw it off; that 
is when she meets her young lover on the mountain. But Jon fails her 
and marries a rich girl—the common sin of the Norwegian peasant. 
Then the powers of the underworld fasten their grip on Gislaug more 
strongly. Again and again they tempt her, sometimes with a love- 
potion that should turn Jon’s heart to her again, sometimes with the 
means of vengeance over her rival, and finally with the cup of forget- 
fulness. But she finds strength to repulse the tempter every time, 
and at last she frees herself completely. Her pure spirit wins over 
all the powers of darkness, and she finds peace. 

In Haugtussa and its continuation, I Helheim, Garborg has 
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shown that he is above all a poet. Haugtussa is the most universally 
loved of all his works, and with its lyric beauty and vivid imagery, its 
idyllic sweetness and spiritual exaltation, it is one of the finest 
poems ever written in Norway. The landsmaal as Garborg uses it 
has a fullness and depth, a grace and flute-like delicacy, which lends 
itself especially to the uses of verse. 

In his next work, the drama The T'eacher, Garborg returns again 
to the story of the Hove family. Paulus Hove burns with an even 
stronger religious passion than his father, but he is a man of culture 
and intelligence. He revolts against the popular cheapening of Chris- 
tianity. Christ came to bring “not peace but a sword,” and “Him 
they have transformed into a sweet little Jesus, a ladies’ Jesus, a 
prayerbook Jesus, nay, into a pillar of society, a padlock on our 
pantries and money-boxes, and a night-cap for good citizens—and the 
gospel of the poor they have turned into a wall and a fortress for the 
mighty in this world.” Paulus conceives it as his duty to sell his ances- 
tral farm and give the money to the poor, and this supreme sacrifice 
brings exactly the reward that would naturally come to any one who 
tried to obey the words of Jesus literally, misunderstanding and 
ingratitude, revilement and persecution. 

The two following books, T'he Lost Father and The Son Come 
Home, bring reconciliation. The old farm passes again into the hands 
of the Hove family, and Paulus consents to live on it as the hired 
man of his nephew. He is feeling his way toward a new life-wisdom. 

It would take too long to explain the religious and social theories 
which Garborg evolved for himself in his later years and which, in 
part, he put into the talks of Paulus Hove and his friends. Suffice it 
to say that he wanted to breathe a new spirit into the old patriarchal 
institutions of rural Norway. He wanted to revive the old respect 
for the land and the sense of belonging to it, and thought this could 
be done by freeing the land from commercialism. He believed the 
ideas of Henry George could be grafted on the Norwegian system of 
the odel, which was originally based on the principle that the land 
did not belong to the individual but to the family. By clinching the 
theory that the individual held the land only in trust he thought he 
could revive the virtues of the old system, its stability, its responsi- 
bility, and honorable pride, while eliminating the temptation to greed. 

Garborg was at one time the great iconoclast. In his later years 
he became the great prophet of the commandment that every nation 
which wishes to prosper must learn to honor its father and mother 
by reverencing the traditions of the race. There is no real inconsis- 
tency in his career. In his very first novel he pictured the rootless 
peasant boy who lost his personality when he lost connection with the 
soil. In his later works he has found the answer to the problems of 
his youth. 





Lunp CaTHEDRAL 


Eight Hundred Years in Lund Cathedral 


By GUNNAR CARLQUIST 


LTTHOUGH the Scandinavian North presents a less changeful 
aspect than the great continent west of the Atlantic Ocean, 
still an eight hundredth birthday is a unique event even here. 

Such a birthday anniversary it was the good fortune of Lund Cathe- 
dral to celebrate on September 17 last year. Well-preserved docu- 
ments from the twelfth century fix conclusively the date of its found- 
ing, and to-day its ancient walls stand practically unaltered, shelter- 
ing the same spot where generation after generation has sought 
strength and comfort and satisfaction for its deepest longings. 

It is evident from existing rune-stones with Christian symbols 

that Christianity had become firmly rooted in the province of Skane 
considerably earlier than the year 1000. A chronicler from the year 
1070 informs us that the diocese of Lund—which in area approx! 
mates the state of Connecticut—at that time had three hundred 
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churches, grouped about the bishop’s church at Lund. Of these 
ancient wooden structures not one now remains. Findings have been 
made, however, near the ancient market-place of the little medieval 
city of Lund, and these findings are the ruins of a so-called stave 
church of the oldest known construction. 

Let us proceed north of this spot, above the spring flowing 
from the slope of Helgonabacken to the most time-worn part of 
Lund. Here in the year 1080 the Danish King Knut of legendary 
fame laid the foundation of a church sacred to the memory of St. 
Laurentius, the Roman martyr who in the Valerian persecutions is 
said to have suffered martyrdom by broiling on a gridiron over a 
slow fire. In a deed of gift, the oldest of its kind ever framed in 
the North, and still kept in its original wording, the king made sub- 
stantial donations to this church, the present Cathedral of Lund. 

Unfortunately, it was not granted to the pious king to see the 
conclusion of his work. During the reign of one of King Knut’s 
successors, when the diocese of Lund had its first Archbishop in Asger 
the energetic, the main altar in the cathedral crypt was dedicated, in 
the year 1123. This same crypt, with its medieval atmosphere and 
the dusk which softly steals about 
its noble pillars, offers to-day one 
of the most beautiful interiors to 
be seen in any building. Still 
several decades passed before the 
dedication of the cathedral prop- 
er, which occurred in 1145 in the 
presence of kings and prelates, 
and with the solemn installation 
of countless relics of saints, 
placed on the many altars now 
sheltered by the cathedral. The 
imposing edifice was, however, 
not yet finished, and it is believed 
that the year 1200 (or there- 
abouts) first witnessed the com- 
pletion of the bell-tower and the 
hanging of the mighty bell, 
Maria Laura, which Valdemar 
Atterdag implored in his hour of 
death. 

That the master who planned 
the cathedral came from Italy is ~— | 
evident from a number of archi- 7 
tectural details pointing to Lom- es - “ 

ard origin. His namey““Dona-  —Canven Portat Svrrorren by Arric Prutans - 
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Tue Martin Nave 1n Lunp Carueprat, Looxinc Towarp THE East; IN THE 
Distance THE CHOIR WITH THE ALTAR, TO THE LEFr THE SCULPTURED PoLpPIT 


tus architectus,” is preserved in the church annals. As the work 
progressed, the influence of the Rhenish cathedrals asserted itself ; and 
especially to those of Mainz and Speyer the Lund cathedral shows a 
strong resemblance. Thus it has become a dignified and to some de- 
gree an independent scion of the Romanesque style prevalent in the 
twelfth century, and incontestably the most worthy representative of 
this style in the Northern countries. ; 
The church has experienced many vicissitudes in its long life. 
Violent fires have ravaged it. Of the most serious one, in 1234, traces 
can still be discerned in the sandstone, and massive lumps of lead 
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Tue Prevate’s Cuair, A STaTeLy Strucrure Covered witH GRACEFUL 
CARVINGS 


which ran down from the melted roof have been brought to light. 
In this cathedral, as elsewhere, the Reformation is responsible for the 
destruction of the greater part of the costly decorative effects: the 
altars have been broken and their relics scattered to the winds. During 
long periods of neglect the heavy vaults have cracked and threatened 
to give way ; the crypt has at times been full of water. 

Finally, in the nineteenth century, a radical restoration was 
started, which extended over nearly half a century—the last decades 
under the direction of Helgo Zettervall. Public opinion is now quite 
unanimous in its condemnation of this brutal remodeling. It is cause 
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for deep regret that the 
older architecture of the 
church was given such 
slight consideration. All 
those additions which 
were picturesque though 
not conforming to style, 
and which were the out- 
growth of centuries of 
life, were lopped off in 
favor of a _ stereotyped 
model of a Romanesque 
cathedral such as should 
have appeared according 
to the rules of art. On 
the other hand it must be 
conceded that the archi- 
tect solved his problem, 
as he grasped it, with 
taste and skill, and res- 
cued an architectural mas- 
terpiece for centuries to 
come. 


Making a tour of in- 
spection about the church, One Sipe oF THE Famous Cuorr Startis ScuLPTURED BY 
we stop first of all to ad- 4% Unknown Master witH A GatLiery oF BiIBiical 


7 Figures AND STRANGE ANIMALS 
mire the magnificent 


curve of the apse. The massive base pierced by the five low apertures of 
the crypt supports the powerful lower arcade of the apse. This makes 
a natural transition to the less massive row of windows, which in turn 
support the dignified colonnade; the whole an architecturally perfect 
construction and one of the jewels of Romanesque style. 

The north and south entrances of the church—which like the 
apse were left practically intact by the restoration—are also glori- 
ous examples of the twelfth century sense of style. The north is the 
more elaborately decorated, with its canopy supported by slender Attic 
columns and adorned with a wealth of sculptures, among them some 
interesting lions, which are important in determining the date of the 
sculptural decoration and of other work of similar style. 

Entering through the main portal on the west, whose stately 
bronze doors are of relatively recent origin, we pass a small vestibule, 
also new; and before us opens the mighty nave of the church with its 
powerful vaults resting on heavy columns. Beyond the altar, a taste- 
less work in marble from the nineteenth century, we glimpse the 
transept and the apse, whose semi-dome is soon to be resplendent with 
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a resurrection scene by 
the Danish artist Joakim 
Skovgaard. The beauty 
of the imposing perspec- 
tive is partly effected by 
a little trick of construc- 
tion; the nave narrows off 
slightly in the east, and 
the bases of the columns 
diminish in height in the 
same direction, making 
the interior from the west 
appear longer than it re- 
ally is. 

We walk up the mid- 
dle aisle between the rows 
of late Romanesque pews 
and admire the pulpit lo- 
cated on the centre pillar, 
a Renaissance monument 
of unusual beauty, with 
sculptures in alabaster 
by the German master 
Johannes Ganssog; the 
Tue ContTINUATION OF THE CHOIR AND STALLS, IN THE shields round about re- 
CentER oF THE ApsE THE GREAT Seven-Branch CaNnDLE- mind us of the Skane 

stick Is REVEALED IN Part nobles, hin: diated thie 
magnificent piece to their church and are here commemorated. 

Ascending a broad staircase, we reach the transept, formerly sep- 
arated from the nave by a wall, on whose west side the earlier layman’s 
altar was located, and behind which priests and prelates celebrated 
mass in aristocratic seclusion—and evidently sometimes whiled the 
hours away with occupations of a more worldly nature. When the 
old benches here were removed to a different location in the apse, both 
playing cards and dice were found, besides piles of silver coins, pens, 
ete. But then, a mass in those times lasted all day, so that religious 
enthusiasm could hardly be sustained at the same height all the time. 

Part of the lovely decorations of the transept and the choir are 
now gone, but some items are kept in museums—for example, the 
magnificent sculptured cabinet which once adorned the altar, the larg- 
est in Sweden preserved since the Middle Ages. Gone are the many 
altars along the walls, gone are the paintings which decked the walls 
and the woodwork. But still certain details of construction and certain 
fixtures give evidence of the former glory. St. Laurentius, the patron 
saint of the church, still stands on his column of bronze, holding in 
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his hand his gridiron, and there remains the mighty seven-branched 
candlestick, one of the stateliest known in contemporary art. But 
above all it is the row of choir stalls which command attention. Their 
choice carving by an unknown master of the fourteenth century offers 
a variety of scenes from the Bible and medieval legends. With the 
most fertile imagination and ingenuity the master has portrayed the 
Bible stories best adapted to the sanctity of the place as well as 
burlesque scenes from such legends as that of Reynard the Fox or the 
naturalistic animal pictures from the popular didactic book, Bestiar- 
tus, in which the fantastic medieval conception of animals is united 
with the desire everywhere to find expression for symbols. In the 
apse a square floor panel, not far from its original location, reminds 
us of the protection offered by the church to the criminal fugitive who 
succeeded in reaching this spot. 

Before descending to the dusk of the crypt, one should examine 
the remarkable old striking clock in the side aisle to the north. After 
centuries of neglect and silence, this clock was restored to usable con- 
dition for the recent celebration. It is without doubt unique in its 
kind. It dates from the infancy of striking clocks in the fourteenth 
century and undertakes no less a task than that of portraying the 
whole mechanism of the universe. Its centre is the earth, and its 
hands are sun, moon, and stars, the whole consistent with the Ptole- 
maic system accepted at that time and for that matter almost unin- 
telligible to the layman. But what fascinates all and draws daily 
crowds of admirers is the group of movable figures, which perform 
at noon: two armor-clad knights then clash and strike each other's 
shields twelve times, after which two buglers intone the lovely old 
medieval hymn In dulci jubilo. Simultaneously a little door is opened, 
and out steps first a herald and after him the three wise men of the 
East, followed by their servants. When they have reached a Madonna 
and child in the middle of the clock, they bow reverently and then 
continue their journey out through another little door, whereupon 
the music of the buglers ceases. Near the dial is a circular calendar, 
showing years, months, and days; a little seated figure purporting 
to represent Chronos, the God of Time, points at the present day, 
and will, if not disturbed, continue doing so for two hundred years; 
for the arrangement of the calendar is for this length of time. This 
whole clock is a unique mechanical masterpiece. It has taken ten years 
for one of the most skilful of Scandinavian watch-makers to recon- 
struct it, a fact which should give food for thought to those who 
believe that our age is the only one with a right to boast of technical 
triumphs. (The clock is reproduced on the cover.) 

The other, more popular, curiosity of Lund Cathedral is found 
in the crypt, which extends under the whole transept and apse and 1s 
half subterranean. The whole space is covered with cross vaults, rest- 
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A Meprevat ALTAR To THE MADONNA UNDER THE ARCHES 
OF THE Crypt. SomME OF THE STRANGELY DEcORATED 
Cotumns ArE SEEN HERE 


the nearest pillar—one a crouching form, 
in whose arms rests another, holding the 
first figure by the hair. On the correspond- 
ing pillar to the north stands, as a pendant, 
the gigantic figure of a man gripping his 


pillar with both hands. Since olden days 
these figures have been associated with the 
legend of the giant Finn, the builder of 
the church. Not receiving the wage agreed 
on for his work, the giant tried with the aid 
of his wife and child to overthrow the 
church. He was hindered by St. Lauren- 
tius, who turned the whole family to stone. 
Our age, never content to let pleasant old 
traditions stand, has also tried to destroy 
the authenticity of the giant Finn. Ac- 
cording to modern research, which of course 
is right, one group portrays Samson, with 
Delilah cutting his hair. The other figure 
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ing on columns of the 
most varied decoration. 
The ceiling is low, and 
the secant light which 
filters in through the 
small windows softly en- 
circles the columns, giv- 
ing the most exquisite 
lighting effects. Enter- 
ing the crypt from the 
south aisle of the nave, 
one notices at once two 
strange figures cut into 
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“rue Grant Finn,” Now Betievep 
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PHILISTINE TEMPLE 
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is Samson who, with the renewed strength accompanying his new crop 
of hair, is grasping the columns to pull down the temple over himself 
and the Philistines. 

The crypt of Lund Cathedral has much more to offer. Here 
sits the virgin Mary with the Christ-child on her medieval altar. Here 
rests Denmark’s last Catholic archbishop, Birger Gunnarsson, _in his 
stately sarcophagus. Here in the dusk the wanderer stumbles at every 
step over the sculptured tombstones forming the pavement of the 
floor and covering bishops and priests, knights and burghers from 
the late Middle Ages and the sixteenth century. Finally, here is that 
spring, long since dug into a well, around which in all probability 
the cathedral and the most ancient part of Lund have grown up. An 
artist who early in the sixteenth century was busy restoring the church, 
and whose name, Adam van Diiren, must not be slighted even in this 
brief review, has built around the well a curb, on which are carved the 
most peculiar figures. The visitor stops in surprise at the curious 
humor of the figures and their inscriptions, and wonders what dark 
mysteries they symbolize. And not even the most scholarly investi- 
gator is quite sure of their meaning. 

It is a completely overwhelming perspective which opens before 
us when we seriously try to realize that these same walls have stood 
here for eight hundred years. Saxa loquuntur, history throws open 
its doors wide, and for a moment we glimpse the endless chain of 


generations through the ages. But the walls are firm and solid. They 
may reasonably be expected to stand for eight hundred years more. 
What kind of world will they then look down upon? 
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The Tranquebar Faience 


A Bit of Danish Art History 
By HEnninG BROCHNER 


HE word faience falls on Danish ears with an intimate, familiar 

ring, while Tranquebar has a strangely exotic sound. The truth, 

however, is that very few Danes know anything about the little 
Italian town Faenza which in the Middle Ages gave its name to a 
favorite child of the ceramic art, while Tranquebar is linked with 
Danish history. Tranquebar is the name of the seaport on the eastern 
coast of India which was brought under the sovereignty of Christian 
IV and became one of Denmark’s few colonial ports. 

Even so one naturally asks why the name of this Indian port has 
been chosen as designation for the new faience which has been devel- 
oped by Christian Joachim and manufactured by the Copenhagen 
Faience, the sister organization of the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. 
One reason may be that the name suggests the old connection between 
Denmark and the mysterious Orient, and moreover the color of the 
new faience, the soft grayish-green cast over cobalt blue, resembles 
the East India porcelain which first came to Denmark by way of 
Tranquebar. In the ancient art of ceramics it may often happen that 
anew product has in it a suggestion of forgotten traditions, nor does 
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it lose in distinction and beauty from the fact that 
it may be traced to old progenitors. 

The watchword in modern applied art is 
subtlety in simplicity, and this is carried out in 
the color of the Tranquebar faience, which is that 
of a bluish mass shining through a faint green- 
ish glaze—wherein, with a process known to 
medieval artists, there is mixed a little tin. In 
design it departs from the rather austere note 
of modern classicist reproductions. It is full 
of humor and the joy of living, but its exuberant 
imagination is saved from over-prodigality by 
the quiet restraint of the coloring. 

It was in 1914, after experiments carried on 
for years, that the first satisfactory results, com- il 
bining the desired mass, glaze, color, and model- r 
ing, were completed. ‘Then came the World a 
War, and the best raw materials for the work I 
could not be obtained. In the meantime, how- p 
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Tue Horn or Puexty ever, Joachim went on experimenting, and he 

found that the new designs lent themselves not 

only to table ware, as first planned, but also to works of freer artistic 
expression. 

He made some cruet-stands 
with small figures, such as the 
groups of cupids and the little 
mermaid with a huge fish modeled 
by Michael Petersen; tiny animal 
figures, among them a delightful 
duck after drawings by Nils 
Thorsson, and all kinds of vases 
and smaller and larger dishes 
after his own designs. The most 



















striking characteristic of all these A Joury Duc t 
e 
designs is their absolute Dan- t! 
ish character. Even the mus- r 
selshell pattern, which has I 
come to be regarded as most “ 
typically Danish, is only a 0 
very dear friend from Meissen 
which has been thoroughly I 
domesticated. The 'Tranque- Q 
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The chief motif is the tulip, the blue tulip e 
which Hans Christian Andersen sent out a call MED 
for in one of his fairy-tales. It is a flower at once Bs 
homely and fantastic and can be varied in all kinds 
of whimsical ways. There is, for instance, a dish. 
with a boat that comes sailing, and a huge tulip 
is both mast and sail. Other popular flowers of © si 
true national flavor are the iris and the wood- ~~” 
aven. There is a dish on which the whole floral A Sivere Destex 
display of the booths at H6jbro market is 
sketched under a summer umbrella. One vase is decorated with cur- 
rants. A wall lamp is nothing but a plain cow’s horn that has been 
transformed into a horn of plenty. Sometimes the rich, overflowing 
bloom is shown in such humble containers as a wheel-barrow or a water- 
ing-pot. And wherever we least expect it we find a delicate little 
round-leaved weed poking its way in, filling the empty spaces and 
adding its touch of perfection to the whole. Danish folk tales and 
Danish nature are mingled in the Tranquebar faience; it is naively 
profound as a fairy-tale by Hans Christian Andersen, and homely and 
buxom as a peasant garden. It is not only a bit of Danish art industry 
but a picture of Danish character. 





Literary Tides In Denmark 
By Sicne Toxsvic 


T SEEMS impossible for parents to believe that their children can 
misbehave out of sheer original sin. Bad tricks must come from 
keeping bad company. And the elders of a nation are not unlike 

those of a family. Mr. Hamlin Garland in the New York Times has 
expressed the lowest opinion of young radical American writers after 
the war. But they are, nevertheless, American, his own. Filth and cor- 
ruption cannot be native to their hearts. They have been reading bad 
European books. They have been tainted by “French eroticism,” 
“pessimistic Russian animalism,” and the “brutal plainness of speech 
of certain Scandinavian writers.” 

One was braced for it. In the Anglo-American chamber of 
horrors, French and Russian literary sins never stand alone; they form 
@ group with the Scandinavian. 

Let us look at some of these waxworks, the Danish sub-section, 
with some of the recent books in mind, especially books of criticism. 
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Critics always use certain key words that show in what direction litera- 
ture is going. 

Moderne Literatur (Modern Literature) and Holberg i Nutids- 
belysning (Holberg from the Modern Viewpoint) by Harald Niel- 
sen reveal a personality that would not strike a discord even in Mr. 
Garland’s Middle West (to be distinguished from Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters’.) His is a mind that reels with anger if any one suggests that 
this is not a moral universe. He hates objectivity, realism, cosmopoli- 
tanism, socialism, and a curious something that worries him most of 
all—“*Gallic-Semitic rationalism.” 

Throughout his work one finds the tracks of a contradiction 
common to his type. He scourges the so-called realist writers for 
omitting the divine in man; he also insists that real democracy is made 
impossible by the essential vileness of man’s nature. 

Whom does he like? Two Swedes, for instance, Gustaf Fré- 
ding and Per Hallstrém; Fréding, because he represents “Germanic” 
spirituality and wisdom of the heart as opposed to Gallic-Semitic 
rationalism, wisdom of the head, epicureanism, and decadence; Hall- 
strom, because he has fought off a temptation to realism. ‘In Sweden, 
in the eighties, the same endlessly gray, endlessly meager descriptions 
of reality were being written about the puberty difficulties of young 
men—or naturalism was cultivated in the guise of farm life with 
suitable colorings of ignorance, brutality, murderlust. People were 
sober, lacked illusions, were skeptical, by recipe.” 

Per Hallstrém, according to Nielsen, half in the grip of this 
realism, went to America, “the promised land of Utility.” There he 
evidently got a little too much of it, and returned to Sweden where 
he found in writing about Death a reality that was also a mystery, 
““America and Sweden combined.” Even his occasional brutality 
Nielsen does not reject, as it is against a mystic symbolic background. 
—The role of America should be noticed. However, Harald Nielsen 
has been agreeably surprised in two Americans. He devotes a long 
essay to the works of Robert Herrick, whom he sincerely admires. He 
likes him because of “the beautiful clear as daylight symbolism of 
his art,” also because, drolly enough, in his books “a man is a man 
and a woman is a woman.” Inner forces motivate Herrick’s char- 
acters, he finds, and a system of ethics glints through them. 

Here is a Scandinavian critic, then, who likes the right things 
for the right reasons. He knows and agrees with the writings of 
one other American, Mr. Stuart Sherman, whom he in fact remark- 
ably resembles. —They can be found in all countries at all times. 

As far as his attitude toward democracy is concerned, that 1s 
expressed in his book on Holberg, which is ostensibly a study of J eppe 
of the Hill. He wrote it as a doctor’s thesis for the University of 
Copenhagen. It was refused. The era of aristocracy has not quite 
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wheeled back yet. In this thesis he studies the meaning of the play. 
Did Holberg really want the last lines to contain the moral of it? 
The Baron says, freely translated, that if you let the proletarian get 
on top, the most awful things are sure to happen. Nielsen sustains 
this as Holberg’s own opinion. He is undoubtedly quite right. The 
people who try to explain that away are like the Shakespeare com- 
mentators who make out that Shylock is the real noble persecuted 
hero of T'he Merchant of Venice. What matters is not what Holberg 
thought in the eighteenth century, but what Harald Nielsen thinks 
in the twentieth. He thinks just the same. This modern Dane in 
modern Denmark unblinkingly steps up and classes Jeppe’s drunken 
misdeeds, Soviet Russia, and the restrained Danish farmer-parlia- 
ment all together. —-Let him be taken notice of! If on the one hand 
Denmark has M. Andersen-Nex6 who believes that all proletarians 
are ipso facto good, it has also Harald Nielsen maintaining the direct 
opposite. Only on one point would they agree, though with different 
facial expressions. “Art’s highest ideal,” claims Harald Nielsen, “is 
the bourgeois ideal.” 

He is more attractive when he looks for mystery in art than when 
he tries to subjugate it to government. He is even more hospitable 
than one would expect of a conscious, voluntary reactionary ; he admits 
Gorki’s vagabonds, because they have the inner life. But then he 
lets in Kipling’s heroes, too, so what is one to think?—The mystic 
and the conservative continue to fight in him. 

As he sees Danish literature, it has at last turned the bad ma- 
terialistic corner of the ’seventies and ’eighties. Against the flat 
narrow gray of realism, he says, colors are coming, and depth and 
breadth. 

If realism is this sandy waste, he is right. Certainly, when real- 
ism becomes a pattern followed by uninspired imitators, the artist will 
lean in the other direction, call it romanticism, subjectivity, or religion. 
But Harald Nielsen has something more than a desire to see writers 
flee from one pole to the other. At the end of his book he asserts 
abruptly, in a conclusion one is totally unprepared for, that both 
positive and negative electricity are needed, that realism cannot simply 
be denied. “We cannot avoid the enormous results in science, art, and 
sociology brought us by the last century. It is impossible to overlook 
the demand for pitiless love of truth that was the principle of realism 
and also its destruction. Not one of the doubts, not one of the bitter 
truths . . . can be denied.” 

Realism must be included in a larger interpretation of the uni- 
verse than it was able to give—this is his last word, and, accepting 
his definitions, a very good one to. 

Is there anything in recent Danish literature that corresponds 
to it? Let us select an example more or less in everybody’s envious 
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eye. There is De Vises Sten (The Philosopher’s Stone) by J. Anker 
Larsen, the seventy thousand kroner Gyldendal premium book. 

One comes to that book full of the prejudice of that premium. 
Anybody who got so much money must have aimed to get it, this 
is the natural human feeling. But it is horribly unjust. You cannot 
read the whole of this vast, rambling, uneven outpouring without 

arriving at the certainty that the author 
is sincere, that he wrote it out of an inner 
need. You might say that the sub-title 
ought to be Varieties of Religious and 
Sexual Experience, but isn’t this the 
very blend of bitter emotional truth and 
larger orientation? —Americans will in- 
evitably be shocked by it. Sex by itself, 
bad, of course, but comprehensible. Re- 
ligion by itself, very good. But the two 
mixed—never! Russians would under- | 
stand it. It would not be entirely blas- 
phemous to call Anker Larsen a Danish 
Dostoiewski. 
But with two minuses. He is not 
a genius. He cannot incandesce the 
long religious explanations; they re- 
main just that—explanations. The 
ecstasy of Alyosha Karamazov is not in 
him. But he has a fine conversation 
with the Devil. He can do that in 
virtue of the second minus, the fact that 
he is Danish. The Devil can be scaled 
to daily life and to a certain kind of 
humor. And how wonderful it is that 
even in the throes of religious and emo- 
J. Awxer Larsen tional crises, somebody is always run- 
ning in and serving coffee! That is 
Danish, if there is such a thing. 

The childhood scenes, the best in the book, owe their excellence 
to this cozy realism plus spiritual yearning. They are warm, still, 
intensely effective tableaus. The eloquent actor-minister who catches 
himself making his beloved wife’s funeral oration while she is still 
dying is perfectly placed. The wonderings of children and adoles- 
cents are created with beauty, touched gently and without false 
sentiment. 

The book is remembered for whatever fidelity to life it contains, 
for its gallery of fates and portraits rather than for its astral per'- 
patetics. Still, its people are lifted into salience because of their 
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relation to the unrealistic, their honest strivings, the strivings, as the 
author would say, of disharmonic souls for that harmony which must 
be religion. 

There is another new book, small, modest, not at all cosmic, that 
has unearthly overtones though it never moves from a little farm at 
the edge of a wood. This is Meta, by Harry Séjberg. It would 
have been a poem if the novel were not now the only accepted form. 
—There is a young girl in it who has tamed a roebuck. She loves it; 
she weaves half-serious fancies about enchanted princes, and when 
her jealous suitor shoots the deer he loses her forever. Nothing could 
seem slighter. Nothing could be more charming than its wistful 
moods of changing forest, dreaming youth, dark animal soul. 

But re-orientated though some of Danish literature may be, 
there is no great breath of conviction in the latest books. If one could 
only include the Icelandic! There is a clarity, a pure fire, in books 
like Rannveigs Historie, by Einar H. Kvaran, and Leg med Straa, 
by Gunnar Gunnarsson. 

However, Denmark always has Johannes V. Jensen, thorny, but 
unmistakably real. His latest book is a slim volume of poetry, Aars- 
tiderne (The Seasons). It is jerky, full of lovely images and 
melody, also of awkward images and discords. One is more thrilled 
by the poetry of his prose. There is no doubt but that he has stirred 
the Danish critics. Even Harald Nielsen sees over him the aureole of 
a religious tendency. And so, to one’s great astonishment, does a 
critic diametrically opposed. This is not the least sign of the times. 
Henning Kehler in Kronik og Kritik says of The Long Journey that 
its author has won gold from the mere materialism of our time, that 
he has brought cosmic emotion into a specializing age, that he has, with 
a religious soul, lifted a luminous world-image over our heads. 

Here is a radical, sceptical, not to say cynical, critic using very 
strange expressions—“cosmic, religious, emotion.” This must mean 
something. Throughout his book of truly brilliant sketches and essays 
he seems to hit romanticism on the head; he draws a glittering sword 
for Georg Brandes, regarded by many as the arch-materialist, against 
the attack by Rode; he praises the collected speeches of Brandes,— 
and yet, he uses the word “romantic” as a flower quite as often as a 
whip. A book by Bénnelycke he labels “braying romanticism,” but 
he speaks with reverence of Knut Hamsun as “a romanticist who is 
amorous of existence.” He kneels before Dickens than whom there 
certainly never was a more melting romancer. 

One must agree with Helge Rode, playwright and critic, that 
Henning Kehler, although nominally of the little band standing guard 
around Brandes, makes many significant excursions to the enemy. 
Parenthetically it should be said that Kehler is filled with so much 
real emotion, so much colorful even if bitter passion, that in addition 
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to his criticism he should be writing realistic romances. What he can 
do in that direction is shown by the Russian sketches included in this 
volume. 

Taking Harald Nielsen as a critic of the right, Henning Kehler 
as of the left, Helge Rode would be classified as of the middle. In 
his book, Regenerationen i vort Aandsliv (The Regeneration in Our 
Spiritual Life) a more temperate climate reigns, at least outwardly, 
He is neither icily idealistic, nor hotly skeptical. He strokes the indig- 
nation of Harald Nielsen, saying practically, “it would be wrong to 
deny this man a hearing, listen to what he has to say even if you don’t 
agree with him;” and to Kehler he holds out the hope that his person- 
ality may grow enough to fill the decision with which he now prema- 
turely expresses himself. A fatherly man, Helge Rode, and a writer 
with a clear, pleasant, even way of saying disagreeable things. 

His present book, although a collection of varied essays, really 
circles entirely about Georg Brandes. By “the regeneration in our 
spiritual life,” he means that Denmark is at last sloughing off Bran- 
des. He believes that “an involuntarily religious genius” is especially 
Danish. “An ear hearing the lowest murmur, an eye glimpsing the 
furthest light, a gentle hand not hurting the wings of a butterfly.... 
I believe this delicate feeling, this spiritual attitude to be dominant in 
Danish creative literature.” 

Believing this, he accuses Brandes of having done an almost irre- 
parable hurt to Danish genius, a hurt followed by a long, dubious 
convalescence. 

Are we not back now, so to speak, at Hamlin Garland? Even 
in Rode’s sophisticated language, are not the accents of the parent 
audible who cannot believe that his children did this—no, the stranger 
misled them? 

Georg Brandes is to blame. This is Harald Nielsen’s opinion, 
too. He put it very stingingly some time ago in a little book called 
Usurpatoren, and it is what he means by “Gallic-Semitic rational- 
ism.” But Rode approaches his task with the manners of justice and 
benevolence; he makes many preliminary bows to what he calls the 
undeniably great merits of Brandes. Then he proceeds to business. 

It is not, he insists, that Brandes is a Jew. Jews are often won 
and absorbed by Denmark. Nor was the fatal scientific, materialistic 
movement of the ’seventies started by Jews. But Brandes made him- 
self its passionate champion in Denmark, and he rode too rough-shod 
over spiritual needs. Why? He has extent, but no depth. He lacks 
the “three drops of the divine’’; he has no religious instinct—if he has 
had one, it has atrophied. For this reason, justified as were his at- 
tacks on the church, he accomplished nothing valuable. ‘Religion 
can only be conquered from the inside by one who understands its es- 
sence and can release its soul.”” This, too, is why he skims on the sur- 
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face of art. ‘The depths can be reached only by those who understand 
that the inmost nature of art is faith, religion. Rode takes the book 
written with authority and sensitive appreciation, but ruined by the ab- 
sence of the one thing needful—religion. He says that Brandes wil- 
fully quotes Mephisto rather than Faust. 

It must be admitted that Rode does catch Brandes in the very 
act of misinterpreting away the significance of a verse in Faust 
where Goethe has frankly opened a window on the mystic infinite. 
He undoubtedly has him there. But it is his single objective victory. 
For the rest, one is in the vague region of Rode’s own feelings. While 
he often declares that religion for him does not include theology, he 
does not really explain what it does include. Clearly not Brandes. Nor 
Darwinism, which he brands with unusual heat as “this teaching which 
aims to supplant religion.” He talks of poor old Darwinism almost as 
if it were the personal devil. He says that Johannes V. Jensen would 
be truly great if he could kick loose from the spider-web of this Dar- 
winism, internationalism, contempt for nationality and “soul.” 

To blame Brandes and Darwin for the straying of Danish litera- 
ture into the desert of materialism will be convincing to those who 
already agree. Neutrals would demand more proof than Helge Rode’s 
suave abuse, or Harald Nielsen’s fierce missiles, or even a little fling 
which Kehler permits himself against Brandesianism. On the other 
hand, one can only sympathize with Rode when he insists that the 
yearnings to find some significance in the universe are not necessarily 
the “enemies of reason.” Probably Brandes himself would agree with 
that if he had not been scorched into a certain dryness by the “religious.” 
He must have learned very soon that there is a short step between 
people who vaguely talk religion and those who definitely talk theol- 
ogy, and from the last a little hop only to those who begin gathering 
the fagots. 

The notable fact is that ethereal phrases are rising again even 
among the brutal, plain-spoken Scandinavians, and that the Scandina- 
vians are just as human as Hamlin Garland. They want to blame 
somebody outside the family for a development, past or present, which 
they do not like. 

It is more stirring and definite to blame a man or a doctrine than 
to mention the natural, platitudinous ebb and flood. When ebb-tide 
has lasted a long while and people are tired of looking at all the five- 
armed realistic things at the bottom of the sea, they begin praying for 
the great heaving romantic flood to come quickly. Then, when they 
have drifted their fill on the mystic billows, they want to see what is 
under them again. And the moon arranges for every yearning. 
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Anders Jonsson, Sculptor 
\ NDERS JONSSON is one of the younger sculptors of Sweden 


whose work shows remarkable power and originality. Though 

handicapped by poverty and narrow surroundings in early life, 
he can already, at the age of forty, show a surprising range of achieve- 
ment. 

A native of Skane, he began his career as a wood-carver in Malmé 
and was later a sculptor’s assistant. During his first years in Paris, 
he worked as a marble-cutter, devoting his spare time to his art. His 
first great success came through the group Paolo and Francesca, based 
on Dante’s tragic theme. It was exhibited at the Salon, where it re- 
ceived honorable mention and led to the award of a travelling stipend 
from the Swedish State which enabled the artist to continue his work 
under easier circumstances. Since then he has lived most of his time in 
the French capital with occasional visits to the homeland. 

Jénsson was in France during the war years, and, in spite of the 
general depression, this was a very productive period in his art, so that 
he was able, in 1920, to hold an exhibition with thirty new pieces. The 
artist throws off the burden of the war in a figure entitled L’Huma- 
nité, a man with a sword buried to the hilt in his body. His other 
works have no direct reference to contemporary events, but show an 
effort to find himself in the midst of influences that would easily have 
crushed a weaker artistic impulse. 
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L’HuMANITE, 1917 Satome, 1918 


Portrait oF A Woman, 1n Marste, 1912. 


Portrait in GRANITE oF HJALMAR BRANTING, 
Ownep sy Dr. Curistenson 


1922. In THe Nationat GALLERY 
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In contrast with his earlier work, which had a flowing grace of 
line, these later productions follow the modern tendency in sculpture 
toward an archaized simplicity and even severity. The stone medium 
lends itself well to the massive effect he seeks. Yet his Adam and Eve, 
for all its monumental, almost architectural character, has much of the 
warmth and suppleness that gave charm to his Paolo and Francesca. 
His Salome and the sandstone frieze The Medieval Age show Egyp- 
tian influence. 

Since 1921 Joénsson has made his home in Stockholm, and from 
this period we have his powerful and sympathetic head of Hjalmar 
Branting. Of earlier date is the head of a woman with mobile, sensi- 
tive face which is reproduced here. A colossal portrait bust of Linné 
may be seen in a square in Malmé, and in the same city is his charming 


fountain group of three children first shown in the Malm6 Exposition 
of 1914. 


A Nine Hundred Year Old Tapestry 


HE fine new Koren Library at Luther College, Decorah, now 


at last offers a suitable place for the College Museum, which 

has grown from a miscellaneous collection of birds’ eggs and 
curios into a really valuable collection. Aside from many objects of 
general interest, the Museum has a special field in which it will cer- 
tainly make valuable contributions to American knowledge. This is 
in the preservation of relics from early Norwegian pioneer days in 
the Middle West. 

Among these are the crude implements which the immigrants 
made for themselves, when even the humblest general store was per- 
haps many days’ journey distant, and when funds to buy even the 
simplest things were wanting. There is for instance a kubberulle, 
a primitive wagon with wheels that are simply sections of a huge log. 
Not only the goods of the immigrants but they themselves traveled in 
these jolting carts, and it is said that this particular specimen was 
used, in 1840, to convey a bride a distance of fourteen miles from her 
home to the justice of peace in McFarland, Wisconsin, who per- 
formed the marriage ceremony in the absence of a clergyman. 

Contrasted with these crude immigrant belongings are the things 
the early settlers brought with them from their homes in Norway, 
heirlooms such as finely wrought candlesticks, carved chests, and 
textiles that had perhaps been preserved in the families for hundreds 
of years. As its chief treasure the Museum shows a nine hundred year 
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old tapestry which was 
brought to this country by 
Mrs. Ingeborg Stende in 
1871. Mrs. Stende, whose 
maiden name was Lene, re- 
ceived it in parting from 
her father, and as far back 
as its history was known, it 
had been in their family— 
to her certain knowledge as 
much as three hundred 
years. The fact that it was 
used to wrap the family 
silver in saved it from de- 
struction when three farms 
were wiped out by an 
avalanche, probably that of 
1797. Search was naturally 
made for the silver, and it 
was found, some time after- 
wards. The tapestry was 
Tue Strenpve Tapestry, From 1025 wet and dirty, but the 
colors were fairly well pre- 
served. Unfortunately one edge was hacked in digging it out from 
under the dirt and debris. Mrs. Stende says that it was at one time 
es) to spread over the bier of the dead and was called ligklaedet (the 
pall). 

The figures woven into the tapestry represent the coming of the 
three Wise Men out of the East and their worship of the Christ 
child. The date, 1025, is also woven into the fabric and is regarded 
as conclusive evidence of its age. If so, it was made in the time of 
King St. Olaf, five years before his death in the battle of Stiklestad. 
It is probably the oldest Norwegian tapestry in the world, and it is 
one of the curious freaks of history that it should land on a Minne- 
sota pioneer farm and thence find its way into an lowa museum. 

The curator of the Museum at present is the historian, Dr. Knut 
Gjerset, who holds a chair at Luther College. Much valuable work 
for the Museum in the leaner years of its history was done by Mr. 
Haldor Hansen, at one time instructor in music at the college. 
















Current Events 
U.8. A. 


@ The $2,000,000,000 Soldiers’ Bonus Bill having passed the House 
of Representatives with a margin of 82 votes over the two-thirds 
necessary to override a Presidential veto, speculation is rife as to the 
fate of the bill in the Senate. President Coolidge is against this expen- 
diture at the present time. This bill differs from the one vetoed 
by President Harding in September, 1922, chiefly in the fact that it 
overthrows vocational training, land settlement, and cash options, and 
converts compensation benefits into the form of endowment imsurance. 
@ Curtis D. Wilbur of California was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy in succession to Edwin Denby, who resigned as a result of the 
Senate investigation of the legality of the leases of the naval oil re- 
serves. Harry M. Daugherty resigned as Attorney General at the 
request of President Coolidge and as a result of the investigation by 
a Senate committee into the conduct of the Department of Justice. 
With the presidential election approaching, Republican leaders had 
for some time tried to impress upon the President the necessity of Mr. 
Daugherty’s leaving the cabinet. @ President Coolidge appointed a 
commission to study the question of the petroleum resources of the 
United States with the view to conserving a supply of fuel oil for use 
of the Navy in time of emergency. { While the President is of the 
belief that a new armament conference would be futile at the present 
time, it is intimated that he would quickly embrace any chance for fur- 
ther agreements for the maintenance of peace. 4 In raising Arch- 
bishop Mundelein of Chicago and Archbishop Hayes of New York 
to the Cardinalate, Pope Pius let it be known through Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State, that “The Holy Father has had in 
mind not only the personal merits of the new Cardinals but also the 
generous activity of the great American people on behalf of the 
suffering peoples of the world, thus promoting a spirit of peace and 
fraternal good will among the nations.” © The sale of the New York 
Herald, by Frank A. Munsey to Ogden Reid, publisher of the New 
York Tribune, is one of the most conspicuous examples of the passing 
of a great newspaper in decades. The purchase price is said to have 
been around $4,000,000 although nothing official is known in that 
respect. For the present the newspaper will carry the titles of both 
the Herald and the Tribune. In the death of Alfred H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central Railroad, as a result of a fall from 
his horse, transportation and industrial circles feel the distinct loss of a 
man who had done great things in his chosen vocation. @ A cam- 
paign has been started for placing a bust of Thomas Jefferson in the 
New York Hall of Fame. The sculptor is Robert I. Aitken. 
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Sweden 






@ The question of the defenses of the realm is the most important 
matter to be settled by the Riksdag. It would seem that, looking at 
it in the light of experiences gained during the war, and taking into 
account the determination to economize which all factions are agreed 
on, the problem should now be comparatively easy of solution, but this 
is not the case. ‘The proposal of the government, which is entirely 
different from that of the Riksdag committee, has in its turn been sub- 
jected to severe criticism from all quarters, and numerous other sub- 
stitutes have been suggested, most of them vying with each other in 
reduction both of training time and expenditures. A special commit- 
tee within the Riksdag appointed to report on the various suggestions 
has declared in favor of the Socialist plan with ten votes making a 
majority of only one. The other nine favor the Conservative pro- 
posal which at least in some degree provides for an adequate defense. 
The question now goes to the Riksdag itself. @Economists have for 
some time demanded that the Riksbank should return to its old system 
of redeeming paper money by gold at par, a rule which is yet sus- 
pended. The bank has, however, always asked further postponement. 
The present government has announced that the obligation to redeem 
with gold must be resumed, the dollar being accepted as the standard 
of valuation. The winter that is now past was one of the most 
severe that Sweden has ever experienced. ‘There were times when 
all shipping was paralyzed by the blockade, and ice breakers had 
toclear a passage. At times the ferry connection with Denmark and 
Germany was interrupted by ice. 4 The Swedish expedition for ex- 
cavation in Greece, which has twice before visited that country and 
has made valuable finds, was to return to Greece in April with an 
augmented personnel under the leadership of Otto Froélin. It was ex- 
nected that May and June were to be devoted to excavations. 
€ Some time before the war a group of Swedish officers undertook 
the task of reorganizing the gendarmerie of Persia. They were quite 
successful, but progress was interrupted by the war which obliged 
most of them to return to Sweden. ‘The last to remain was General 
Westdahl, who has just now returned after a hopeless effort to intro- 
duce European order into the ancient domain of Persia. A native 
has been appointed in his place. @ The Riksdag building in Stock- 
holm, constructed in the last decade of the nineteenth century, has long 
been an eyesore to many persons of taste. It is heavy and ornate and 
out of harmony with its setting among the finest old buildings of 
Sweden. Worst of all, it obstructs the view to the beautiful Royal 
Palace. Ragnar Ostberg, architect of the new Town Hall, has now 
submitted a plan to eliminate its most obnoxious features by lowering 
the roof and removing a great deal of unnecessary ornament. 
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Norway 


@ The Norwegian government has submitted to the Storting three 
Bills dealing with the administration of Spitsbergen. Norwegian law 
will be enforced with some modifications. The island will be governed 
by a Police Director appointed by the Norwegian government for 
three years, under the control of the Prefect of Tromsé. The hunt- 
ing of polar bear, walrus, wild reindeer, and fox is to be forbidden 
between May 1 and September 18. Eider hunting will be forbidden 
during the whole year. Norwegian will be the official language. 
@ The competition between different countries for the exploitation of 
Spitsbergen is becoming very keen. The Dutch Spitsbergen Com- 
pany, after experimenting, has decided to start coal mining on a large 
scale near Green Harbor in the summer. The mines will be managed 
by Norwegian experts, and the majority of the workers will be Nor- 
wegians. It is estimated that there will be a yearly output of 300,000 
tons. Weekly transport sailings will be established in the summer 
between Spitsbergen and Rotterdam. The experimental workings 
are said to have reached coal of very good quality. € The Norwegian 
steamship company Bergenske Dampskibsselskap has obtained a 
license from the Soviet government to establish a line between Norway 
and the Black Sea. Another Norwegian company is negotiating with 
the Soviet for the establishment of a steamship line between Petrograd 
and North America. @ Mme. Kollontai on March 10 presented to 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister her letters of credence as Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires. Mme. Kollontai is the first woman to become a 
diplomatic envoy. @ All efforts to avert the big labor conflict having 
failed, the announced lockout in the building trades and some other 
industries commenced February 21. At the same time a strike in 
the paper industry took effect. On February 21 the lockout was fur- 
ther extended, the total number of workers on strike or locked out 
thereby being increased to about 70,000. In the first days of March 
the General Federation of Trade Unions invited the Norwegian 
Employers’ Association to resume negotiations. The invitation was 
accepted, but the new negotiations were broken off March 8, without 
result. The workers’ representatives persisted in refusing the employ- 
ers’ demand that the Trade Unions should, by bank deposits, guar 
antee the observance of agreements. @ The Norwegian group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, at its meeting March 5, reelected as Nor 
wegian members of the council the Foreign Minister Michelet and the 
former Foreign Minister Mowinckel. The executive of the Norwe- 
gian group has invited the Swedish, Finnish and Danish groups # 
a meeting at Kristiania. It will be the first time that the Finnish par- 
liament is represented at a Northern Interparliamentary meeting: 
~ @Harald Okern won the King’s prize at the Holmenkollen ski contest. 
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Denmark 


@ Many remedies are being proposed for stabilizing the krone, and 
the Danish government has not only placed the matter in the hands 
of a committee of four members of the cabinet, but is giving careful 
consideration to private opinions, as expressed by leaders of finance 
and industry. ‘The various oppositional groups in the Rigsdag are 
likewise to be consulted in shaping some course that will assist in solv- 
ing the money problem. Jul. Schovelin, Bourse Commissary, in 
an article in Berlingske Tidende, makes emphatic denial of what the 
Social-Demokraten declares to be a concerted movement to depress 
the krone for private gain. Others who are equally indignant at the 
rumor that a syndicate exists for that purpose are the well known 
financiers, Carl O. Meyer and Oscar Siesby. With the Danish 
krone so greatly below par, it is believed that the country can expect 
an increased tourist traffic the coming summer. It is especially 
Americans and Englishmen, who are used to reckon with dollars and 
pounds sterling, that should find Denmark a land where they can get 
more than full value for their money. @ There is continued agita- 
tion with regard to the Greenland question, and against the Danish- 
Norwegian agreement with respect to the rights of Norway to partici- 
pate in the hunting and fishing. @ Fridtjof Nansen gives it as his 
opinion that the inhabited parts of the Greenland coast by right 
belong to neither Denmark nor Norway, but to the Eskimos, and that 
it is their wellbeing which should be of foremost consideration. Dr. 
Nansen goes so far as to declare that perhaps the best thing would be 
for all foreigners to stay away and let the Eskimos live in peace, but 
that since this would be difficult of accomplishment, the next best 
thing is to so arrange matters that the natives are safeguarded against 
foreign depredations. Recalling the great distress caused by pre- 
vious labor troubles, leaders of the trades unions and the employers 
associations, after prolonged negotiations, averted the threatened 
lockout of more than 50,000 persons. Nearly all the important in- 
dustries were concerned, and great credit is given Director Lankjer, 
chairman of the Employers’ Association, and Hr. Lyngsie, head of 
the Danish Workers Organization, for their sane leadership in making 
the opposing interests reach a satisfactory agreement as to wages and 
working hours. Considerable concern is felt over the persistent 
efforts of German officials in Slesvig to continue what is termed an 
economic persecution of the Danes south of the frontier. Certain 
banks have even refused to extend loans to Danes who are members 
of the Slesvig Society, according to Neue Flensburger Zeitung. 
Rendsburger Tageblatt makes its appeal to the German Farmers’ 

sociations and others to create a national fund for the purpose of 
strengthening Germanism in North Slesvig. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 

C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 

Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co, 


Government Advisory Committees: 


Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 


Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 
Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


From the Golden Gate to the Holy Land 


In a single week letters which come to 
the Foundation may be postmarked from 
the ends of the world. A faithful Asso- 
ciate of the Foundation in Mauretius pro- 
tests that he is dropped from the list when 
the mails delay his annual check for dues; 
letters have been received in one week 
from readers in China and South Africa; 
a former Fellow of the Foundation sends 
a letter jubilant with the news that he is 
tc be sent on an archeological expedition 
to Jerusalem and Palmyra. The items of 
news which are given each month on this 
page of Foundation Notes indicate the 
geographic extent of the Foundation’s 
activities—San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, New York, Stockholm, and way 
stations. 


The California Chapter 


No Chapter of the Foundation has 
shown a greater spirit of independence 
than the California Chapter. Perhaps 
this is because the entire continent lies 
between the Chapter and the national 
headquarters of the Foundation. At the 
annual meeting on February 15, the Cali- 
fornia Chapter announced a new objec- 
tive—the establishment of a Chair of 
Scandinavian in the University of Cali- 
fornia. As in most other American uni- 
versities, instruction in the Scandinavian 
languages at the University of California 
has been limited to elementary courses in 


the Extension Division and a single course 
in Old Norse. Now the Chapter proposes 
a campaign to endow a professorship and 
to build up a Scandinavian library. It is 
@ courageous undertaking and one that 
will require the Campaign Committee to 
extend its activities beyond the borders 
of the State. 

The Board of Directors of the Califor- 
nia Chapter for 1924 is composed of: 


B. P. Paulsen and C. Henry Smith for 
Norway; A. J. Secher and James Madi- 
son for Denmark; O. Holmquist and Dr. 
C. J. Lander for Sweden; Professor A. 0. 
Leuschner, Professor Arthur G. Brodeur, 


and Mr. E. H. Frisell. Two members of 
the Board, Dr. Lander and Mr. Frisell, 
President of the Chapter, recently have 
been honored by the King of Sweden in 
having conferred upon them the decora- 
tion of the Order of Vasa, Knights of the 
First Class. Professor Brodeur, Secre- 
tary of the Chapter, was a Fellow of the 
Foundation in 1921-1922. He is trans 
lator of The Prose Edda in the series of 
ScANDINAVIAN Ciassics. 


Mr. Holt in Seattle 


A trans-continental lecture tour took 
the President of the Foundation, Mr. 
Holt, to Seattle, and on March 29 he 
spoke to Associates of the Foundation 
various elements of America’s relations 
with the Scandinavian countries. The 
establishment of a Seattle Chapter has 
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been under discussion since Mr. Leach, 
then Secretary of the Foundation, went 
to the far West in 1920. 


Tke Minnesota Chapter 

After the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees in Chicago, on February 16, Mr. 
Creese spent four days in Minneapolis. 
He was a guest of the Odin Club at a 
iuncheon meeting, and at this meeting our 
Trustee, Governor Preus, andMr. Creese 
outlined the work and purposes of the 
Foundation. The Foundation has had a 
Chapter in Minneapolis for several years. 
This Chapter is now to be enlarged to 
include the entire State of Minnesota. 
It will be known as the Minnesota Chap- 
ter. A dinner for the organization of the 
new Chapter was called by the State Ad- 
visory Board for Thursday evening, April 
8. The report of this dinner will be given 
in the next number of the Review. 


The Chicago Chapter 


Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, President 
Emeritus of the University of Chicago, 
was elected President of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Foundation at the annual 
meeting on February 29. As president of 
the University of Chicago from 1907 to 
1923, Dr. Judson has directed the growth 
of one of America’s greatest educational 
institutions. It was during his presidency 
that the University moved to its present 
location and the magnificent Gothic build- 
ings were erected to house the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is natural that 
President Judson’s chief interest in the 
Foundation should be directed to the ex- 
change of students, and that he should 
wish to see the membership of the Chicago 
Chapter enlarged until that Chapter can 
donate Fellowships from its own funds. 

The other officers of the Chapter elected 
at the annual meeting are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Carl Antonsen, Birger Osland, 
and C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, Trygve 
A. Siqueland; and Secretary, P. B. Nel- 
son. An Advisory Committee was also 
named at this meeting: Dr. Harry Pratt 
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Judson; Dr. Walter D. Scott, President 
of Northwestern University ; Mr. Ira Nel- 
son Morris, former Minister to Sweden; 
Mr. Victor Elting, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; Professor 
C. N. Gould of the University of Chicago; 
Robert B. Harshe, Director of the Art 
Institute; Consul Olaf Bernts, Consul R. 
Baumann, Consul C. O. de Dardel, Judge 
Oscar M. Torrison, Andrew Hummeland, 
Oscar H. Haugan, John J. Sonsteby, Dr. 
Max Henius, Henry L. Hertz, Dr. A. T. 
Dorf, Chas. J. Ryberg, Justice Harry 
Olson, Henry S. Henschen, Honorable 
Kdwin A. Olson, and Dr. A. Frick. 


State Bank Gives Fellowship 


During the first five years of the ex- 
change of students between American and 
Scandinavian universities, donations for 
Fellowships have come, with but two ex- 
ceptions, from the eastern part of the 
country. Fellowships were given by Ira 
Nelson Morris of Chicago, our former 
Minister to Sweden, and Mr. C. Henry 
Smith of San Francisco. 

Now the State Bank of Chicago has 
subscribed a Fellowship of one thousand 
dollars for the year 1923-1924. Mr. 
Oscar H. Haugan, vice-president of the 
bank, attended the meeting of the Foun- 
dation’s Trustees in February, and within 
a few days after this meeting announced 
that his bank would contribute to the Fel- 
lowship Exchange. This Fellowship will 
be known as the Fellowship of the State 
Bank of Chicago. 


A New York Donor 


The Trustees announce the gift of one 
thousand dollars from Mr. G. Hilmer 
Lundbeck, representative and general 
manager of the Swedish American Line 
of New York. Mr. Lundbeck’s gift is for 
a Fellowship for an American student to 
be sent to Sweden for the coming aca- 
demic year. This Fellowship is to be 
known as the G. Hilmer Lundbeck Fel- 
lowship. 
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Students Seeking Fellowships 

The Fellowships of the Foundation for 
1924-1925 draw applicants from almost 
every State in the Union. The papers of 
one hundred and seventy-five applicants 
reached the Foundation before the closing 
date, March 15. In many colleges it is 
customary for a special Committee to 
consider all the applicants before any 
papers are forwarded to the Foundation. 
There may be as many as ten applicants 
from one college, but the college commit- 
tee may reduce this number to four or five 
before they send in the papers to the 
Foundation’s Jury. In this way the offi- 
cial endorsement of a college or university 
is placed upon most of the applications 
presented to the Foundation. But also 
there are many applicants who send in 
their papers directly without submitting 
them to any college Board or Committee. 
All such papers are forwarded to the Fel- 
lowship Jury, of which Professor Hov- 
gaard of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is Chairman. The students se- 


lected for Fellowships for 1924-1925 will 
be named in the next number of the 
REvIEW. 


New York Chapter Club Rooms 

Almost a hundred members proved 
their viking spirit by braving the March 
wind and storm to attend the first monthly 
club night, March 26. Mrs. Leach, Mrs. 
R. Michelsen, Mrs. C. K. Johansen and 
Baroness Dahlerup represented the Social 
Committee as hostesses. The club room 


is in the Hotel McAlpin. 


Dr. Brinton on Northern Art 

Dr. Christian Brinton, author of the 
Introduction to our MonocrapH Scandi- 
navian Art, lectured to students at Cor- 
nell University on the subject of Contem- 
porary Scandinavian Art: Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, illustrated with sixty-five 
stereopticon slides. Dr. Brinton went to 
Cornell at the invitation of Dr. Olaf 
Brauner, professor of painting and sculp- 
ture and head of the Department of Art. 
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Northern Lights 


Scand‘nav-an Arts at East Orange 


The Fine Arts Committee of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange, which has been 
devoting some time to the study of Scan- 
dinavian art, drama, literature, and 
music, arranged an exhibition of Scandi- 
navian handicraft at its club house in 
East Orange where it was on view March 
11 and 12. Among the articles shown 
were silver from Georg Jensen, tapestries 
from Mrs. Bergh, jewelry and porcelain 
from the Nordic Arts Studio, and hand- 
loom weavings by Miss Elna de Neer- 
gaard, who also gave a demonstration of 
weaving. There were also interesting 
pieces of copper, embroidery, silver, cera- 
mics and other things loaned by members 
of the club. 

At a Scandinavian luncheon in connec- 
tion with the exhibit the Secretary of the 
Foundation spoke on the Scholarship Ex- 
change. On the afternoon of March 12 
a program was given by Miss Greta Tor- 
padie, who sang Swedish folk songs in 
costume, and the Swedish Folk Dance So- 
ciety, which gave a series of dances; and 
in the evening Dr. Leach gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 


Swedish Art in London 


At the Royal Academy galleries in 
London an important exhibition of can- 
vases by Swedish artists, painted between 
the years 1880 and 1900, was held in the 
early months of the current year. It was 
the first large collection of Swedish art 
that has been shown in London for a long 
time, and besides paintings it also in- 
cluded etchings and sculpture. 


Plaster Murals 

In the Grand Central Art Gallery 
there are displayed some interesting ex 
emples of plaster for architectural pu 
poses by the Danish artist, Olaf Olese?. 
These murals are made from plaster 8° 
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treated that its permanence is assured, 
and they are equally well adapted for in- 
door decoration or outdoor walls. They 
have the beauty of oil paintings, soft and 
mellow in color, definite in outline, but not 
severe, the plaster showing some of the 
roughness and grain of its natural texture, 
yet smoothened, giving much the effect of 
paint that has been applied, not with 
brush, but palette knife. These experi- 
ments have introduced a new element into 
architectural decoration. 





Scandinavian-American Artists 

The newly organized Society of Scan- 
dinavian-American Artists has elected 
officers for the first year as follows: 
President, Martinus Andersen; Vice- 
Presidents, Trygve Hammer, Sigurd 
Skou, Birger Sandzén, and David Ed- 
strém; Treasurer, Karl Nelson; Secre- 
taries, J. M. Swanson, Karl Larsson and 
Oscar Carlson. In addition to these the 
board of directors consists of Johannes 
Morton, Karl Johnson, Fred Anderson, 
Mrs. Walter Ufer, George Lober, Olaf 
Olesen, and Lars Hoftrup. The society 
plans to hold its first group exhibition 
next December. On the evening of April 
7 the Society gave a dinner for members 
and invited guests at the Café Savarin, 
which has recently been decorated in 
Northern style. The possibility of a per- 
manent exhibition gallery was discussed 
by Dr. Christian Brinton, who also ad- 
vised the artists to include the applied 
arts in their membership. The Secretary 
of the Foundation spoke of the project 
for a new home for the Foundation, in 
which it might be possible to include an 
art gallery. 





The Baltic States 

In the March issue of Foreign Affairs, 
John A. Gade, formerly the representa- 
tive of the State Department in the Bal- 
tic Provinces, discusses the Memel con- 
troversy; the question of the territory 
bordering on the Niemen River in which 
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Lithuania, Poland and Russia are inter- 
ested and the long-standing dispute over 
which now has prospects of being settled 
if the proposed solution prepared by the 
Commission appointed by the Council of 
the League of Nations is accepted. In 
spite of the unfortunate effect of this 
quarrel, “the little Baltic states,” to quote 
an editorial in The New York Times on 
Commander Gade’s article, “are not only 
holding their own, but are making sub- 
stantial progress. Their currencies have 
remained practically without change since 
1922. Outside prophets who foretold 
their death in two years see their predica- 
tions discredited in the sturdy lengthened 
life of these three little States.” 


New Books 


Publications in English Translated from 
the Scandinavian or Dealing with 
Scandinavian Subjects 


History: 

The Norsemen in Alban. By Rosert 
Locke Bremner. Glasgow, MacLehose. 

A study of the part played by Nor- 
way in early Scottish history. 

Stories of the Vikings. By Maurice 
Duntap. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Tales of Norse kings and heroes retold 
from Snorri’s Heimskringla. 


Science: 


The Atom and the Bohr Theory of Its 
Structure. An Elementary Presentation. 
By H. A. Kramers and H. Hotst. With 
a Foreword by Sir Ernest Rutherford. 
Gyldendal, London. 

“A clearly written and accurate ac- 
count of the development of our ideas on 
atomic structure.” London Times. 


Travel: 

Hunters of the Great North. By Vi1- 
HJALMUR STEFANSSON. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

In this book Mr. Stefansson tells of his 
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early adventures: of how he became an 
explorer and of his first trip to the Arctic. 

Finland and Its People. By Rosert 
Mepitt. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Medill presents the fascinations of 
travel in the new Republic of the North, 
Finland. 

Sweden and Its People. By Roxsert 
Mepitt. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany. 

A companion to Mr. Medill’s books on 
Norway and Finland. 


Drama: 

In the Grip of Life. By Knut Ham- 
suN. Translated by Graham and Cris- 
tian Rawson. Alfred A. Knopf. 

This translation from Livet i Vold is 
the first attempt to render Hamsun’s 
dramatic works in English. 


Fairy Tales: 

Mighty Mikko. By Parker Fitimore. 
Illustrated by Jay Van Everen. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 

A book of Finnish fairy and folk tales. 

The Swineherd. By Hans CuristTian 
Anperson. Illustrated by Ernar Ner- 
man. Alfred A. Knopf. 


Literature: 


Chapters in Norwegian Literature. By 


I. G. Grénpant and O. Raknes. 
dendal, London. 

These essays trace the development 
of literature in Norway during the nine- 
teenth century to its culmination in Ibsen 
and Bjérnson. A final chapter deals with 
writers of the present day. 


Gyl- 


Fiction: 

The Long Journey. Volume III. 
Christopher Columbus. By JoHANNES 
V. Jensen. Translated from the Danish 
by A. G. Chater. Alfred A. Knopf. 

In this last volume is told the tale of 
Columbus’ adventures in search of the 
New World. 

The Prisoner Who Sang. By Jouan 
Bosrer. The Century Company. 
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A relative of Peer Gynt is this Bojer 
hero who impersonated so many charac- 
ters that he did not know which was his 
own. The story reaches its climax when 
one of his selves kills the other. 

God’s Orchid. By Hsatmar Beremany. 
Translated from the Swedish by E. Clos- 
sen. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Events transpiring in a single day in 
the little Swedish city of Wadképing. 

Children of the Age. By Knur Ham- 
suN. Translated from the Norwegian by 
J. S. Scott. Alfred A. Knopf. 

A novel describing the decline of the 
rural gentry in modern Norway. 

The Philosopher’s Stone. By J. ANkER 
Larsen. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The winning novel in the Gyldendal 
competition in 1923 for 70,000 kroner. 
The Danish edition is reviewed in Signe 
Toksvig’s survey of new Danish books in 
this number. 

The Housewife of Husaby. By Siar 
Unpset. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The second volume of the historical 
novel, Kristin lLavransdatter. The 
Bridal Wreath was the story of Kristin's 
girlhood. The present volume describes 
her life as a wife and mother and a great 
lady, filling her place as the head of her 
husband’s home in medieval Norway. 

Under Western Skies. By Ouat As- 
LaGsson. Minneapolis, Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 

A series of animal and nature stories 
by a Norwegian author who has spent 
some years in.our Western states. The 
first edition appeared simultaneously in 
Norwegian and English in 1918. It has 
proved very popular and is now reprinted 
with illustrations. 

Solstad, The Old and the New. By 
James A. Peterson. Minneapolis, Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 

A pioneer story which tells of farming 
in Minnesota and gold digging in Cali- 
fornia. 


Some of these books will be reviewed im 
later numbers. 





